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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 



SOflE EASTER DECORATIONS. 



By Margaret Muchmore, 




HE Easter lily and the azalea, which 
for a long time have supplanted 
the pallid calla as standing for 
the Easter joy, are still flowers of 
moment in this season that bids 
us to rejoice, but in their wake 
latterly has come almost every 
bloom known. The season of 
promise now speaks from every 
flower that blooms, and the world 
is interpreting its message most 
royally. The streets take up the 
very spirit of the foreign flower- 
market and run riot with color. The florists vie with each 
other in window displays and the size of their azalea 
plants. Even the churches have overstepped the fiat of 
white bloom which once stood 
for Easter. Into the house 
the spirit of color has crept, 
and the lily and azalea is 
now supplemented by gay tu- 
lips, bright jonquils, purple 
heather, the many-hued hya- 
cinth, the audacious Ameri- 
can Beauty and her more 
retiring sisters. The list is 
long from which to choose 
an Easter greeting or a de- 
sired decoration. Preference 
still names for the lily the 
placing of honor, but in place 
of the potted plant in the 
window we have a bunching 
of the fragrant flowers in 
large jardinieres or a slender 
stalk or two in a tall vase 
here and there, after the 
manner of Japanese placing. 
At an Easter wedding the 
way to the altar is to lead 
through a setting of lilies tied 
to each seat, either side of the 
aisle. The altar is to be 
banked with the flowers, and 
the bride will carry a single 
branch of the lilies. An East- 
er-day breakfast, which form 
of entertainment has become 
quite the fad, has the centre 
of the table held by a bed of 
white tulips, surrounded by 
a wreathing of green. Ropes 
of smilax will hang from 

the chandelier to the four corners of the round table, 
where it will be held by two or more loose tulips, and 
the dinner favors are to be miniature flower- pots of en- 
ameled splint, containing a bunch of the flowers. 
Another simple decoration for an Easter-week tea con- 
sists of large, low, gilded baskets filled with bedded 
yellow tulips, which are to be scattered through the re- 
ception-rooms, while a tall amber glass vase of the tulips 
occupies the centre of the tea-table. Great branches 
of pussy willows make a most novel and fetching deco- 
ration. And this simple spring bloom is effectively 
used, tied by a broad ribbon, on the top of a box of 
flowers or sweets sent with the season's greetings. Vio- 
lets are more than ever popular as a personal adorn- 




ment for the Easter day, and come almost invariably 
tied to the gift of sweets, books or silver trifles, which 
fashion of gift-making is becoming as much a part of 
this season as of the Christmastide. 

A row of potted pink primroses, each in a fancy cov- 
ering of pink crepe paper, was the picturesque mantel 
decoration used by an original-minded housewife 
on the Easter day, while a single pot of the same 
simple flower ornamented the four corners of her table, 
matching the pink shades of the branching candelabra 
in the centre. This same bright woman has planned an 
Easter dinner which shall have for centre-table decora- 
tion a bunching of some potted maiden's-hair ferns, 
banked together with moss, the ferns to be also laid in 
a delicate tracing over the dinner cloth. The corners 
of the drawing-room will contain some rare tree ferns, 
pots of maiden's-hair will set all about, and each guest 
is to receive a small table jardiniere with growing fern. 
The bridesmaid's roses, those great, full, pink affairs, 
with a wealth of richly-colored leaves, are all but crowd- 
ing out the American Beauty, according to a leading 
florist, since, with care, they 
will survive for days, and 
in the way of pretentious 
Easter greetings a box of 
these appealing- beauties will 
vie with the azalea bush in 
its enameled basket, ribbon- 
decked environment. 



SOME POINTS IN EASTER 
QIFTS. 



By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 



-<„_•„' S I.. 
Easter's Beautiful Floral Decoration — The Lily 



As Easter approaches the 
shops offer such an array of 
artistic novelties that the pur- 
chaser is more puzzled than 
ever what to select, what to 
buy. This season's enamel 
goods take precedence of all 
the rest. The first object 
that arrests our attention is 
the enameled painted Easter 
egg. There are three de- 
signs — one in china, two in 
papier mache' — all of ex- 
ceeding beauty, the religious 
subject being the principal 
attraction. The china on 
one side has a conventional 
design of enamel, of a unique 
pattern, on the other a picture 
of Christ carrying the Cross. 
At each end is a loop of 
wide white satin ribbon for 
hanging. This novelty can be purchased for $25. 
But the papier mache Easter egg is twice the size of 
the china, and can be used either as a jewel-case or 
bon-bon box. On the bottom of this egg-like shaped 
affair the enamel is wonderfully beautiful, while its 
cover is a picture of the Madonna, rich in tones and 
splendid in effects. 

The third egg — for there are only three of them — is 
■really more gorgeous and larger than either of the other 
two. But the same treatment is given, with one excep- 
tion — the religious subject. On this one our blessed 
Saviour is giving to all His blessing. Both of these af- 
fairs bring $50 apiece. 

In all Russian houses the Eicon has always a place. 



